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Fashion Is Fun 


CHARLOTTE WILKINSON - 


Women all over the country are beginning to seek expert advice in order to 
dress becomingly. An expert employed by a large store to help women solve 
their clothes problems tells what can be accomplished. 


It is quite amazing to walk down Fifth 
Avenue and see so few well-dressed 
women. New York is reputed to have 
the best looking women in the world in 
face and figure, and still we have a diffi- 
cult time to find on one of the smartest 
streets in our country a well-dressed 
woman. 

We have so many more advantages 
than other countries. | We earn more 
and have more money to spend and more 
of a selection from which to choose our 
clothes than any other women in the 
world. Why aren’t we better dressed? 
It is because many still fail to understand 
what clothes will do for them. 

Every woman is interested—to some 
degree—in clothes; and improving her 
appearance is a subject about which she 
can never learn too much. In Holly- 
wood, producers have a staff of “groom- 
ers” who are responsible for much of a 
star’s success. Girls from all walks of 
life, awkward and self-conscious, are 
transformed into charming women with 
poise and smartness. I believe if most 
women had that opportunity, they would 


grab it. 
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VALUE OF BEING WELL DRESSED 


Being well dressed will pay dividends. 
In the end it costs more not to be well 
dressed—and in more ways than one. 
Unfortunately for some of us, unless we 
look our best when we apply for a posi- 
tion we never get the chance to show 
what knowledge or experience we may 
have. The better dressed woman is 
usually the accepted one, regardless of 
her background. She is also the one 
who often gets more invitations—be- 
cause she is pleasant to look at! 

How much more valuable the older 
and more reliable employee would be to 
her employer if she chose her clothes 
wisely and used them effectively. This 
means wearing an up-to-date under- 
garment that does things for her; ar- 
ranging her hair differently, and varying 
a smart, well-fitted dress with a few 
interesting accessories. The same old 
dress would be fun to wear if she used 
imagination and ingenuity on it. Most 
women could do a better job and feel 
better themselves if they selected and 
wore their clothes with care. Once a 
woman realizes she looks well, nothing is 
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impossible! If more did this, a small 
salary would not be made the excuse for a 
shabby appearance. Clothes reflect per- 
sonality whether we want them to or not, 
and the career woman has not too much 
time to spend on her appearance—yet 
the busier she is, the more she may need 
clothes. 


WOMAN’S NEED FOR ADVICE 


Very few women have unlimited 
means to go to a couturier and have 
clothes especially designed for them 
alone, nor can they afford to make mis- 
takes in their selection. Then why not 
go to a store that will fit her purse, and 
to the woman whose job it is to know 
what clothes she can wear best—to the 
woman whose job it is to be sympathetic 
toward her needs and problems? With 
such assistance her wardrobe costs less 
because her clothes harmonize. She has 
no headaches, no rushing about. In- 
stead, she acquires a faith and confidence 
in herself and in the store! I always 
enjoy helping a customer with the little 
things. She may not feel that she wants 
to bring her big problem to me at first. 
If she is pleased with the little things, 
she’ll return. 


PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


A very popular question is “How long 
are they wearing skirts?” I never tell a 
woman a set number of inches. I con- 
sider her height, weight, shape of her 
legs, and her age. I also ask her to 
watch herself walk, because the shape 
of the skirt sometimes will shorten the 
length when in motion. 

Another popular question is ‘What 
colors can I wear?” I believe women 
can wear many more colors than they 
think. When selecting a color, I first 


look at her figure, then her face. If she is 
short and plump, I advise a darker shade 
of the light blue she wanted because it 
will make her figure look slimmer and 
not call attention to her large figure. 
The light blue can be introduced in neck- 
laces, collars or clips, keeping the color 
and interest near her face. I enjoy 
showing a customer how she will look 
in some color or line she doesn’t think 
she can wear. It is more convincing 
than a thousand words. If she thinks 
she can’t wear black (most women can 
wear it best), it is probably for one, or 
perhaps all, of the following reasons: 
The dress doesn’t fit properly; the lines 
are not good for her particular figure, 
or she is wearing the wrong kind of 
make-up or accessories. Many eco- 
nomically minded women consider the 
black dress important because it doesn’t 
soil easily; it is appropriate for so many 
occasions; it isn’t remembered as vividly 
as a color would be; and it can be worn 
with any color accessories. 


SUGGESTIONS TO CUSTOMERS 


The bulletin we have for customers 
gives some of the following suggestions: 


Keep your wardrobe alive with new fashion 
touches such as hats, jewelry, belts, and flowers. 

Be sure your undergarments are perfectly 
fitted. 

Accent your natural beauty. You cannot 
stay lovely, nor be lovely, without giving your 
face and make-up the right attention. 

A dress of good lines, fabric, and color can go 
any place at any time. 

Wear hats that make you look, and feel, 
distinctive. 

Get a variety of colors in your wardrobe. 
Change and develop them. Be a bit adventur- 
ous. It’s fun to see what reactions different 
colors make on yourself and others! Colors 
can make you feel and look sparkling and alive. 
Don’t let lack of imagination sell you the same 
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color you’ve worn for years. Try something 
new. 

Beauty is within the reach of every woman. 
Don’t give yourself impossible handicaps. 

Our appearance can present a dull, indiffer- 
ent picture or one of attractiveness. It’s a 
pretty sure sign that our appearance and type 
of thinking go hand in hand and the attention 
we receive is usually measured by the attention 
we give ourselves. 

A few costume effects can change your per- 
sonality. Why not have a dual one? It has 
often been said that these changes help to hold 
interest in ourselves when we see so much of 
the same person. 

If your clothes are interchangeable, a few 
will do the work of several. 

A husband is proud of an attractive wife; an 
employer wants, and needs, an alert modern- 
looking personality; children admire a charm- 
ing mother, and friends enjoy the companion- 
ship of a well-groomed person. It makes no 
difference who you are, you can make yourself 
admired and be much happier when you have 
an attractive appearance. 

The right costume can make any woman feel 
her best. It gives her poise and self-confidence, 
which are shown in her carriage and which ex- 
press her state of mind. Much of your happi- 
ness and success depends upon the impression 
you make. When you look your best, you are 
equal to any occasion. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR CLOTHES 


The following ten commandments are 
published in our bulletin since a smart 
appearance produces a good impression 
and makes the woman feel that nothing 
can defeat her. These rules are: 


1. Focus attention upon your good points 
and subdue undesirable ones. 

2. Wear correctly fitted foundation garments. 

3. Use wearable clothes, simple in line and 
detail. 

4. Have clothes that fit well and easily, and 
feel comfortable. 

5. Select a becoming color. 

6. Use the right kind of make-up. 

7. Choose appropriate accessories. 

8. Create a complete ensemble effect. 


9. Then, the more quickly you forget what 
you wear, the better. 
10. Above all, believe in yourself! 


SOME RESULTS OF THE SERVICE 


Woman, by applying some intelligent 
thought to her clothes, can change her 
whole world, and a discouraged and 
dejected person can leave a store with 
an entirely new viewpoint. 

I shall not soon forget the two young 
teachers from the West who never before 
wore black, and said they wouldn’t—who 
went away, each wearing a whole black 
outfit and admitting, with a sparkle in 
their faces, that they never looked so 
well in their lives! 

Then there are the girls who want 
important jobs and want to dress the 
part before applying, but can’t afford to 
spend a great deal. In many cases, 
they have written, telephoned, or come 
in to tell me they have their coveted jobs. 

Sometimes a husband wants his wife 
to dress more smartly; sometimes a 
woman wants to impress her husband’s 
“boss”; sometimes she has a good job, 
but her life is dull. She wants to make 
it more exciting—and does! Again, she 
feels that something is wrong, and 
doesn’t quite know what it is. Then, 
there’s the woman whose son is to be 
married and she wants him to be proud 
of her. Young people who have no one 

at home to help are thoroughly appre- 
ciative of any assistance that may help 
them to have a better time. 

One day a woman, of perhaps thirty, 
came in. She was timid and said she 
had tried several times to come to me. 
At last she was here, with just so much 
money to spend. She was under the 
doctor’s care for a nervous condition. 


[Continued on page 10.] 











Buying at Wholesale from the 
Consumer’s Point of View 


Joun W. WINGATE 


The retail trade has given a great deal of attention of late to the problem of 


wholesale buying by consumers. 


It has been estimated that as much as one 


billion dollars of sales are diverted from retail channels. 


Many consumers are buying at whole- 
sale today. Some are employees of 
institutions that allow them to use the 
institutions’ purchasing departments; 
some have friends in the trade who make 
contacts for them; some join buying 
clubs and coéperatives; others find a 
broker who poses as a retailer and sends 
his customers to manufacturers to select 
from their broad assortments; and others 
buy from pseudo-wholesale houses that 
are really retailers, often charging more 
than the announced retail dealer. 

The retail trade, particularly in the 
furniture, appliance, and fur divisions, 
has been waxing indignant over this 
state of affairs. The problem has been 
attacked from five angles: (1) trying to 
convince the purchasing agents of large 
corporations to refuse to allow employees 
to buy through them; (2) trying to stamp 
out the pseudo-wholesalers who mislead 
the public; (3) bringing pressure to bear 
on manufacturers to refuse to sell to 
ultimate consumers; (4) urging store 
buyers not to send their friends to their 
merchandise resources; and (5) trying to 
educate consumers to stop buying at 
wholesale. 

It is reported that many purchasing 
agents have agreed not to extend the 
facilities of their offices to employees, but 
many still do; and there is no assurance 


that those who agree in principle actually 
abstain. 

Some of the retailers who claim to be 
wholesalers have been exposed but it is 
questionable whether there has been any 
decline in the activities of such houses. 

Manufacturers and store buyers are 
quick to agree to discontinue certain 
practices but are slow to act accordingly. 
Buyers will do favors for friends; and 
manufacturers will do favors for buyers. 
Every one in the trade is sure that the 
other fellow should not be a party to 
wholesale selling to consumers but feels 
that it is all right for him to accommo- 
date a few friends or friends of friends. 

Irrespective of the success of the first 
four methods mentioned above, the 
arguments addressed to the consumer 
leave him cold. Some retailers have the 
erroneous conception that because they 
elected to go into business, the con- 
sumer has a moral obligation to support 
them—even though he can buy more 
cheaply elsewhere. Nor is the pointing 
out to consumers of the danger of bait 
houses likely to lead to any decreased 
interest in finding a true wholesale con- 
nection. Many customers actually do 
save considerable sums by buying at 
wholesale. Talk of retailers who pose 
as wholesalers simply makes customers 
more zealous to find the “genuine ar- 
ticle.” 
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BUYING AT WHOLESALE 5 


The only way to convince customers 
that it is generally short-sighted to seek 
wholesale connections is to show them 
specifically and clearly the many ad- 
vantages they are likely to have to forgo 
when they side-step the retailer. While 
all of the disadvantages below are not 
true of every transaction, one or more of 
them will surely apply in every case. 
It is points such as these that the re- 
tailer must drive home in dramatic 
fashion to his customers, if he really 
expects them to decide that the dis- 
advantages of wholesale buying more 
than offset the immediate price savings. 


CHIEF OBJECTIONS TO WHOLESALE BUY- 
ING FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF THE CONSUMER 


A. Objections in advance of selection 


1. Time and effort that must be spent to 
secure the necessary contacts and make the 
purchase. Considerable wirepulling may be 
necessary as a preliminary; the wholesale houses 
are likely to be less accessible than retail stores; 
and visits may have to be timed to the conve- 
nience of the supplier or contact person. 

2. Feeling of obligation to the person who 
makes the wholesale contact. The consumer 
hesitates to ask an acquaintance to act as a 
go-between and feels under obligation when the 
acquaintance does. He hesitates to have to 
tell his friend that he could find nothing satis- 
factory. Again, the consumer is likely to find 
that the favor must be returned, often at a cost 
that should be figured into the price of the 
article. 


B. Objections at time of purchase 


1. Uncertainty as to whether the price quoted 
is really a wholesale price. Even if the seller 
does most of his business with retail stores, he 
may charge higher prices to the consumer. 
Stores are often able to sell at a lower price 
than the wholesalers quote to individuals on 
the same merchandise. 

2. Lack of opportunity to trade in used mer- 
chandise. In many lines, retail stores allow 
substantial reductions for trade-ins. The 


wholesaler’s asking price may be no lower, if as 
low, as the net price payable to the retailer. 

3. Necessity to pay cash. Generally, the 
wholesale buyer must pay cash rather than buy 
on credit. This is not always true, however, 
for an employee buying through an institution 
may not have to pay until a bill is presented, 
perhaps at the end of the month. 

4. Limited assistance in making a _ wise 
choice. The wholesaler or manufacturer is not 
likely to give the consumer the personal assist- 
ance that a retail salesperson will provide. 
Unadvised, the customer is likely to make a 
poor choice. There are exceptions of course. 

5. Lack of facilities to try on. In the case of 
garments, correct fit and assurance of satisfac- 
tory appearance when worn are the chief con- 
siderations. There is little opportunity for a 
consumer to try on a dress or other article of 
clothing, except in the case of a coat. 

6. No opportunity for alterations. Stores 
frequently alter free of charge or at a loss. 
The wholesale buyer is likely to have to make 
his own alterations and not have the assurance 
that the alteration will be satisfactory before he 
is obliged to pay for the goods. 

7. Feeling of embarrassment that something 
must be bought leads to acceptance of unsatis- 
factory merchandise. This problem is _par- 
ticularly serious since the assortments carried 
by any one manufacturer are often much smaller 
and less varied than those carried by retailers. 


C. Objections that arise after the selection has been 
made 


1. The buyer has to pay delivery charges. 
Most stores deliver free, whereas the wholesale 
source generally expects the buyer to pay. 

2. Deliveries are often slow. Manufacturers 
in some lines are likely to sell from samples and 
make up goods after sufficient orders have ac- 
cumulated. As a result, customers may have 
to wait a long time before they get the goods. 

3. Returns difficult. Most stores have a 
very liberal return-goods policy, whereas the 
consumer who attempts to return goods to a 
manufacturer or wholesaler will probably have 
to prove the goods defective. A change in 
mind is not an adequate excuse. This is a 
very serious objection from the consumer’s 
angle. 

4. Little or no service after the goods are 
sold. Retailers stand back of their goods after 
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a sale, sending out repair men and mechanics 
if anything goes wrong, generally at no charge. 
The wholesale seller is likely to feel that he has 
no obligation after the sale. Even if he doesnot 
refuse to service the article, he may be slow in 
doing so and may make a charge. 


Many who have tried wholesale buy- 
ing have given it up because of the 
seriousness of many of the above ob- 
jections. If retailers would spend more 
time impressing customers with the 
manifold services they render, they 
could cure customers of the wholesale 
habit much more easily than by calling 
them un-American. 


Cumulative Quantity 
Discounts 


It has been the practice in some trades 
to grant store buyers quantity dis- 
counts, not on the amount purchased 
at any one time, but on the amount pur- 
chased over the season. The discount 
is granted in the form of a rebate or 
credit if the buyers’ total purchases 
come up to an agreed amount. 

There has been some question whether 
these discounts are lawful under the 
Robinson-Patman Act, because of the 
difficulty in proving that the discount 
makes only due allowance for difference 
in cost of manufacture, cost of sale, and 
cost of delivery. Substantial savings 
in all three of these directions can be 
demonstrated in the case of quantity 
discounts based on single large orders 
but are not so clear-cut where the in- 
dividual orders are small. 

Recently, a leading manufacturer 
seems to have decided that it would be 
desirable to raise his prices to the trade 


somewhat by eliminating his cumulative 
discounts. Accordingly, he failed to 
contest a complaint made by the Federal 
Trade Commission, announced that his 
previous discount practice was unlawful, 
and forthwith eliminated the discount. 
Thus, in an indirect and hidden way, he 
raised prices to all those who had been 
buying enough to qualify for the dis- 
count. The movement spread to the 
floor-covering field where the manu- 
facturers en masse eliminated cumu- 
lative discounts without consuJting re- 
tailers. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation has taken up the cudgel for the 
retailer, arguing that there is nothing 
in the Robinson-Patman Act to make 
cumulative discounts unlawful (even 
though large discounts may be). It 
also argues that any change in the basic 
relationships between buyer and seller 
should be arrived at by mutual discus- 
sion and consent and not by the arbi- 
trary action of one party. Buyers of 
large stores are said to be holding off 
placing their spring orders in the hope 
of prevailing on the manufacturers to 
modify their stand. 

Late reports indicate that they have 
been successful, for a number of the 
leading mills announced in February 
the restoration of “volume” discounts. 
One mill limits the arrangement by 
requiring that stores contract for their 
season’s requirements, order a prescribed 
initial quantity, and display a prescribed 
quantity. For example, to qualify for 
a two per cent rebate at the end of six 
months a store must agree to buy 
$12,500 worth, ot which $1,875 is to be 
the minimum initial order; in addition 
$1,000 worth of the goods must be on 
display. 
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How Much Do You Know About Retail 
Merchandising? 


Circle the correct answer to each of the following: 


1. If an article costs $2.00 and is marked up 50% of retail, is the retail— 
$2.50 $3.00 $4.00 or $5.00? 


2. If goods have a markup of 75% of retail, is the markup as a per cent of cost— 
50% 100% 150% 200% or 300%? 


3. If an article retails for $32.00 and has a markup of 60% of cost, is the cost— 
$15 $20 $25 or $30? 


4. If a stock of goods has a retail value of $100,000 and a markup of 35%, is the cost— 
$50,000 $65,000 $74,000 or $80,000? 


5. If the initial markup is 30% and the reductions 10%, is the maintained markup— 
20% 21% 23% 25% or 363%? 


6. If a department has annual sales of $12,000 with an average stock at cost of $1,200 and an initial 
markup of 40% of retail, is the turnover— 
+ Ls 6 or 10? 


7. If the maintained markup is 30%, cash discounts 3%, alteration costs 1%, is the gross margin— 
26% 28% 30% 32% or 34%? 


8. A merchant has a buying budget of $10,000 at retail and a planned markup of 35%. If he buys 
$4,000 worth at cost to retail $6,000, is the average markup required on his remaining purchases— 
324% 35% 374% 40% or 423%? 


9. If a buyer takes markdowns of $200 in a department with an initial markup of 38%, are his profits 
reduced— 
$76 $124 $200 or none until goods sold? 


10. If the original retail price is $100 and a $10 markdown is taken that promptly sells the goods, is 
the markdown per cent— 


9.09% 10% or 11.1%? 


(Answers on page 15) 


Excellent: 9-10 correct Fair: 6-7 correct 
Good: 8 correct Poor: 5 or less correct 











Basement Advertising at the Crossroads 


Jutius C. MIRELowITz 


This article compares the two schools of thought current in regard to base- 
ment advertising. 


BLATANT PRICE APPEAL 


There is one group of retail advertisers 
that feels that the outstanding single 
thing that basements offer is price. In 
line with this assumption, they urge that 
advertising be strong. What they mean 
is black! “Give me big, bold, screaming 
headlines,” they demand. ‘Serve me 
up reverses, surprints, Ben Days. White 
space is abhorrent to my eyes—let the 
upstairs go sissy—we’re here to bring 
‘em in. I want a big, bold, arresting 
story—that’s what my customers like 
to read. Make your prices large—let 
the prices hit ’em in the eye! Type 
size?...I don’t care if you set it in 
5 point; if the price is right, my cus- 
tomers will read it. Crowd the page 
with as many items as you can get in— 
we’re paying for space—don’t waste any 
of it. I don’t care if my advertising is 
not artistically correct; I’m not running 
an art gallery; if the price is right, 
customers will come in!” 


ASSORTMENT AND FASHION APPEAL 


The second group believes that adver- 
tising should reflect the growing trend 
in basements to have complete assort- 
ments of smart new things. They argue 
that the old-line advertising should have 
died with the old type of basement 
operations — closeouts, remnant sales, 
and clearance days. They point out 
that smart basements are not only price 
right—they are also fashion right. They 


must be today—to remain in the run- 
ning. If burnt sugar is the color cus- 
tomers want, you’ve got to have burnt 
sugar, not last year’s japonica at a 
close-out price. 

A sportswear buyer states that his 
customers do not want close-outs at any 
price. They want the smart new jackets 
and skirts every one is wearing, and they 
want them in the smart new colors and 
styles. A merchandise manager says, 
“Tf a leading Fifth Avenue store is in 
the paper on Sunday with a new dress, 
we've got to have a modified copy of that 
dress on our racks within the week, be- 
cause that’s what the basement cus- 
tomer demands today!”’ 

A prominent underwear manufacturer 
recently traced the development of the 
rayon underwear business in basements. 
Years ago, he related, basements would 
feature close-outs of irregulars, seconds, 
and odds and ends in rayon underwear. 
After the first-day scramble, the leav- 
ings—odd colors and weights in broken 
size ranges—had to be marked down to 
nearly nothing. Today, most _base- 
ments have established complete assort- 
ments the year around, The underwear 
is all first quality, perfect stock, and in 
every size and weight the customers 
want. It must be fashion right, too. 
Otherwise, the customer shuns the 
department as an overbought buyer 
shuns his merchandise manager. Such 
instances could be multiplied, but they 
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would all point in the same direction: 
basements today must be as smart as 
any upstairs store in their merchandis- 
ing. Therefore, argues the second school 
of thought, basement advertising should 
be as smart as upstairs store advertising. 
The store should not rely, they believe, 
on blackness alone to sell merchandise. 
It must learn the value of white space, 
the effectiveness of smart layouts, the 
beauty of good art work as against 
cramped, hurried illustrations, and the 
selling power of pointed, provocative 
copy. They submit figures to show 
that the basements which have adopted 
this form of advertising have been 
receiving dividends. 


THE CHANGES IN THE MAIL-ORDER 
CATALOGUES 


Mrs. Dorothy Swenson, publicity 
director at Abraham and Straus, Inc., 
Brooklyn, who is an ardent supporter 
of the second school of thought, recently 
brought home this point very effectively. 
She placed this year’s catalogue from 
one of the leading mail-order houses 
against the catalogue of ten years ago— 
spring and summer 1929. This year’s 
beautiful color work, Vogue-inspired 
layouts, and the effective use of white 
space lift the catalogue right out of the 
class of the crowded pages, the surprints, 
reverses, agate type, and cramped art- 
work of ten years ago. 

This is the answer to those who ‘‘don’t 
want to run art galleries.”” The business 
of the before mentioned mail-order 
house has increased by about 300 per 
cent in the ten-year period! No one is 
naive enough to believe that advertising 
alone did it, but in a mail-order house 
that depends for its business to so great 
an extent on its catalogue, advertising 


technique is a vital, determining fac- 
tor. 


CLEANING UP BASEMENT ADVERTISING 


There is but one solution for the 
basement store—cleaning up its adver- 
tisements, smartening up its technique, 
and having its advertising reflect the 
new, better merchandise trend. 

One problem remains. How is this 
program to be sold to the merchandising 
organization? Usually the advertising 
manager will find little difficulty in 
working with merchandise managers. 
As a matter of fact, in most cases they 
are the ones who will try to educate 
their advertising departments to take 
account of the new trend. It is the 
buyers who present the main difficulty. 
Buyers as a group are set in their ways. 
A slow and well-planned educational 
program, however, will do a great deal 
to make them see the value of the new 
approach. Smart buyers will get on 
the band wagon. The others will have 
to follow. The ever-growing competi- 
tion and quickening pace will be the 


" goad for all the rest. 


Cooéperative Work in 
New York City 


In New York City, there are now 
about five hundred codperative part- 
time students in classes that are reim- 
bursable under the George-Deen Act. 
In addition, there are about thirteen 
hundred in classes that are not reim- 
bursable. Many other high-school stu- 
dents are taking courses in retailing. 
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An Innovation in a Metropolitan Newspaper 


On February 5, 1940, the New York 
Post came out with a new format de- 
signed by Norman Bel Geddes, well- 
known industrial designer. The news- 
paper has been in difficulties for some 
years with declining circulation. For- 
mer efforts to attract readers by contests 
and premium coupon plans have been 
discarded in favor of a transformation 
designed to center reader interest on the 
news and the advertisements. In the 
opinion of some, the departure represents 
the most important step in the news- 
paper field since the inception of the 
tabloid. 

The chief innovations of the new Post 
are as follows: 

A. Page Layout 

1. Larger, more legible type, spe- 

cially designed 

2. Columns one-eighth inch nar- 

rower, with more space and no 
vertical rules between them 

3. News story always follows head- 

line 

4. Where headline is more than 

one column wide, the copy 
starts below and at the right 

5. Illustrations placed at focal 

points on the page 

B. News Presentation 

1. Reading matter is grouped as in 

the news weeklies under such 
headings as International, Na- 
tional, Local, General, Books, 
Woman’s Page, Sports, etc. 
An index to features appears in 
the front page. 

2. An attempt is made to give the 
‘“‘news behind the news,” so that 
the readers may obtain a back- 
ground and thus a better under- 





standing. This is being accom- 
plished by having reporters 
specialize in certain subjects. 

C. Support of Advertisements 

1. Instead of pyramiding all ad- 
vertisements, news columns are 
consistently extended to the 
bottom of the page between 
advertisements. This draws 
reader attention to advertise- 
ments low on the page. Full- 
page advertisements are an 
exception, of course 

2. Readers are attracted to pages 
of want ads by the device of 
including on these pages car- 
toons and special illustrated 
features. 

The newspaper and retail fraternities 
will watch the new Post with keen in- 
terest. If the circulation picks up con- 
siderably, the innovations are likely to 
be widely copied. 


[Continued from page 3.] 


After we outfitted her, the doctor said, 
“T don’t know what you have done to 
yourself but, whatever it is, it’s as good 
as anything I can do for you.”” She also 
told me that she was never conscious of 
any one looking at her before, but now 
she knows that they do. And the one 
man she had hoped would ask her for 
just one date she’s soon to marry. 

The knowledge of knowing how to 
dress well is priceless. It is vital to 
every woman—young and old alike. 
Her quest for self-improvement and 
happiness would never end if retailers 
would appreciate this problem and pro- 
vide fashion consulting services. 
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The Survival of the Installment 
Peddler 


HERBERT TETENBAUM 


Few students of retailing are even aware that installment peddlers exist. 
This article is the outgrowth of first-hand experience with the operations of 
this unique group. 


With installment selling assuming an 
ever increasing role in retailing today, 
it will be interesting to trace an early 
and now almost antiquated venture— 
the activities of the itinerant install- 
ment dealer. He is the forerunner of 
the modern store specializing in install- 
ment selling and he persists even today. 
The installment dealer was formerly 
called a custom peddler, a shortened 
form for customers’ peddler. He is a 
dealer who buys merchandise to his 
customers’ order from wholesale or re- 
tail houses and sells it on credit, working 
out with the customer a plan of install- 
ment payments suitable to his needs. 
The installment dealer of today is an 
outgrowth of the old-fashioned custom 
peddler who in the past had nothing to 
distinguish himself as a middleman ex- 
cept his reliance on the good will of his 
customers. He wasa poor businessman, 
knowing little about the goods he sold, 
and charging prices for merchandise 
bought that would be considered exor- 
bitant today. The installment dealer 
still relies greatly on good will, but his 
methods of doing business have become 
modernized. He has keener competi- 
tion and his customers are more fully 
aware of the comparative value of the 
merchandise he sells them. 

It is difficult to establish the number 


of such dealers, as there are no available 
figures. However, in New York City 
alone, after checking with a number of 
wholesale supply houses catering to the 
installment dealer, and _ interviewing 
people in the trade, it is estimated that 
there are in the neighborhood of 8,000 
such dealers—each averaging approxi- 
mately $7,500 worth of business yearly, 
or a total of sixty million dollars an- 
nually for all dealers. 


REASONS FOR DEVELOPMENT 


The installment dealer came into 
existence as a result of the growth of 
immigration in the 1880-1890’s and the 
early 1900’s. Many immigrants, hav- 
ing neither trade nor profession and lack- 
ing sufficient funds to go into business, 
obtained credit from storekeepers in 
the form of quick-selling merchandise 
and became pack peddlers who went from 
door to door. But, unlike the earlier 
pack peddlers who went from house to 
house and from town to town selling and 
bartering their goods, these peddlers 
found, especially in the newly settled 
neighborhoods where immigrants re- 
sided, that many did not have means to 
pay for merchandise. Immigrants 


needed goods, but could not pay for 
them; unlike tradespeople and farmers, 
they could not barter—for they had 
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nothing to exchange. Installment pay- 
ments were inevitable. At about the 
same time, a few storekeepers followed 
suit, recruiting their customers from 
those who purchased at their stores and 
who showed or expressed desire for more 
merchandise than they could pay for 
at once. These storekeepers were for 
the most part immigrants themselves. 

The early growth of the installment 
dealer was made possible because, being 
an immigrant himself, he understood 
the problems of the other immigrants 
who were his customers. He under- 
stood that many of them would not get 
used to the shopping methods and in- 
stitutions that they found in America. 
The newcomers were not accustomed to 
the large roomy stores. Language dif- 
ficulties greatly hampered their shop- 
ping, and caused them embarrassment, 
so he did business with them as they 
were wont to. Again, the economic 
status of the customers was such that 
they could hardly pay for what they 
purchased. They were extremely poor, 
and for the most part a large outlay of 
money was impossible. Only by mort- 
gaging their future prospects could they 
buy today. With the extension of 
credit by the installment dealer, the 
customer soon began to request other 
merchandise that the dealer did not 
carry, or which was out of his line. The 
dealer had thus to make contacts with 
other storekeepers and with jobbers and 
wholesalers and began to operate in 
much the manner of today. 


PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS THE BASIS 
FOR BUSINESS 

Good will plays an important part in 

the survival of the dealer. It is not 


uncommon for a family to have rela- 


tions with one dealer for two or even 
three generations. There are many 
cases of families buying from installment 
dealers who could now well afford to 
have charge accounts at department 
stores, but who still continue to pur- 
chase from their dealers. The laxness 
of the business relationship has a great 
deal to do with the customers’ reliance 
upon the installment dealer. 

Loss of a job, sickness, accident, and 
so-called “facts of God” all affect the 
routine of payment, and the dealer 
often is expected to wait for payments to 
be resumed until the family life is back 
to normal. Not that the dealer is a 
humanitarian but, even if the customer 
requests it, the merchandise is seldom 
taken back, since most of the goods are 
wearables and have little if any resale 
value. 

It is the exception rather than the 
rule for a dealer to bring suit for an 
unpaid bill. The matter of payments 
is treated with the greatest of leniency. 
It is true that many dealers would bring 
suit if they thought that they could col- 
lect what is due them, but most of them 
find conciliatory gestures more likely 
to bring results. If they fail to work, 
the account is closed and marked un- 
collectible. 

The installment dealer also acts as a 
counselor for his customers. He gives 
advice on business problems and sug- 
gests wise budgeting. This is a further 
means of holding on to his clientele. He 
sometimes extends his advice to a point 
where he refuses to sell merchandise 
that is asked for on the grounds that the 
proposed outlay is extravagant and that 
other merchandise is more necessary to 
his client’s welfare. Of course, such 
dealers are not the general rule. 
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The good will established cannot be 
sold as in other businesses. Once the 
personal relationship is ended, as for 
instance when a dealer sells out to a 
competitor, the good will becomes non- 
existent. This is particularly true in 
terms of the old-fashioned dealer who 
keeps his customers chiefly on a personal 
basis. 

The lengths to which dealers curry 
favor with their customers would be con- 
sidered odd by the modern merchant. 
These examples will illustrate: The in- 
stallment dealer presents each customer 
on appropriate occasions, usually Christ- 
mas and New Years, with some sort of 
gift, and it is not uncommon for some 
customers to reciprocate. The dealers 
also give presents to their customers on 
special occasions such as a marriage or a 
christening. There are a few dealers 
who give their customers a gift after the 
last payment has been made. Until 
the recent rise in unemployment, there 
were dealers who helped and abetted 
their customers in securing jobs by 
inquiring of their business acquaintances 
and of their other customers. But 
there are some curious aftermaths. 
There is a story dealers relate about one 
of their number who had a bootlegger 
as a customer during prohibition. A 
big deal was approaching and the boot- 
legger needed some extra money. He 
came to the dealer in question and told 
him of the circumstances. Knowing 
the man’s honesty and integrity, so far 
as his business relationship with him 
was concerned, and having the necessary 
money, the dealer financed the liquor 
deal. And, as the story goes, in no 
time at all the installment dealer re- 
tired from the business with the profits 
he made from financing his customer. 


METHODS OF OPERATION 


There are two basic ways in which a 
sale can be made. The most common is 
through a store where the installment 
dealer is known. He gives the cus- 
tomer an introductory card, as a means 
of identification to the storekeeper. 
This procedure is also used when the 
relationship between the store and the 
installment dealer is new or not too 
firmly established. Sometimes there 
will be a code mark on the card which 
will enable the storekeeper to quote a 
specific price for the merchandise. If 
the dealer has done business with the 
store in the past, a prearranged agree- 
ment exists and the price is set by the 
storekeeper. The other method used 
in an installment sale is for the dealer 
to bring the merchandise to the home of 
the customer and quote the price there. 
In both instances, the installment dealer 
purchases the goods from the store or 
wholesale establishment and sells them 
in his own name to his account—who 
in turn pays for the merchandise in in- 
stallments. 

The installment dealers purghase their 
supplies in downtown New York: on 
Canal and Orchard Streets and on East 
Broadway. The main shopping artery 
is the one block of East Broadway be- 
tween Catherine and Market Streets, 
which alone does an annual volume of 
$10,000,000. 

The stores that cater to the install- 
ment dealer offer a wide variety of mer- 
chandise. In fact, almost anything that 
a customer wants can be bought by the 
dealer. A number of stores vie with 


one another to sell such goods as dry 
goods, jewelry, clothing, furs, women’s 
wear, and furniture. 

Unlike most retail establishments, the 
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installment dealer has to canvass in 
order to obtain business. He relies 
mostly on his former accounts, those who 
did business with him in the past. 
When an account has paid up in full the 
dealer solicits new business; if his serv- 
ices are not needed at the moment he 
usually leaves his card. He also re- 
canvasses old customers when he is in 
the neighborhood or when he has some 
spare time. Another method of getting 
new customers is through recommenda- 
tion of present accounts. Then there 
is the method of canvassing for new 
customers—either by his own efforts or 
by hiring experienced canvassers. 


THE CREDIT RISK 


Many dealers still sell their mer- 
chandise without any written contract. 
The good faith of the customer is the 
only requisite for the sale. Of all the 
written contracts, the lease is by far the 
most prevalent. About 90 per cent of 
all signed contracts fall into this class. 
The customer simply signs his name to 
the bill of sale, acknowledging that the 
merchandise is the sole property of the 
dealer until the bill is paid for in full. 
The signed lease probably will not hold 
in a court of law as it is not properly 
worded. The only purpose the dealer 
has in the signed lease is to frighten the 
lessee in case he withholds payment and 
there is an ability to pay. When mer- 
chandise is purchased in excess of $100, 
a conditional bill of sale or a chattel 
mortgage is most often used. Here the 
same technique is used as with the signed 
lease, except that the dealer, because of 
the larger amount due him, wants a 
more binding contract, in case he finally 
has to institute legal proceedings. 

Collection methods vary according to 


is no 


the individual dealer. There 
set down payment; the installment 
dealer tries to get as high a down pay- 
ment as he possibly can. In many 
cases, no down payment is made. The 
personal relationship between the dealer 
and the customer make possible such 
differentials. Each customer is a sep- 
arate case and has to be treated accord- 
ingly. 

Payments are collected at the homes 
of the purchasers or are mailed to the 
dealer. The amount of each payment 
is usually $1.00 and is commonly paid 
in weekly installments. There is con- 
siderable variation in the amount paid 
and also in the interval between pay- 
ments. 

The amount of an outstanding ac- 
count varies with the individual dealer, 
depending upon how substantial his 
business is and also on how much risk 
he takes. As a rule, the dealer expects 
the full payment to be made in one 
year’s time. Hence $50 is an average 
outstanding bill. At present, there is a 
trend in the direction of smaller out- 
standing bills and an increase in cus- 
tomers. 

The retail prices generally average 
between 5 and 20 per cent above similar 
items sold in department stores. In 
some lines of goods, where there is a 
high store markup, such as in jewelry 
and silverware, the prices are apt to be 
more comparable. In nationally ad- 
vertised and in fixed-priced items, the 
retail prices are similar. 


IMPORTANT ORGANIZATIONS 


Perhaps one of the largest businesses 
that cater to the installment trade is a 
unique organization called the Com- 
mercial Outfitters, a wholesale concern 
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organized as a mutual stock company 
and owned by the dealers themselves. 
It handles a variety of men’s and 
women’s wear and does an annual busi- 
ness of $1,500,000. It is open to all 
dealers, even if they are not members, 
but only the stockholders receive divi- 
dends. Most of its business is done with 
the customers sent in by the dealers, 
but occasionally customers come in 
from the street and purchase. These 
are charged the same price as regular 
customers. 

In 1937, an Installment Dealers Asso- 
ciation was set up on East Broadway. 
It has at the present time approximately 
four hundred members. It acts as a 
clearing house for uncollectible accounts 
and issues to its members a blacklist of 
customers who are bad credit risks. 
The Association also endeavors to help 
the dealers collect. It has done some 
excellent work in setting up standard 
contract forms that can be used by all 
dealers. The aim of this organization 


is to aid the installment dealer to solve 
his problems and not to become extinct 
with the rise of installment stores. 

So long as a large foreign-speaking and 
unassimilated population exists in New 
York, the installment peddler will prob- 
ably remain a minor but colorful factor 
in the distributive machinery of the 
City. 


Regional Conference 


The 1940 North Alliance Regional 
Conference for Distributive Education 
will be held in the Lafayette Hotel in 
Buffalo, New York, from May 13-15, 
1940 (Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday). 


Answers to Merchandising Quiz on Page 7 


1. $4.00 6. 6 

2. 300% 7. 32% 
3. $20. 8. 374% 
4. $65,000 9. $124 
5. 23% 10. 11.1% 











Trading Talent 


JEANNETTE PARKHURST 


A new thought in employment procedure is to fill seasonal jobs with workers 
from other fields who are then seasonally unemployed. This article repre- 
sents a preliminary exploration of the possibilities. 


One of the newest ideas developed in 
the department-store field is that of 
“trading talent” with industries whose 
peaks and valleys do not coincide with 
the peaks and valleys in the retail store. 
It seems probable that some plan may 
be worked out between individual stores 
and local industries whereby a source 
for rush-season employees can be es- 
tablished and maintained year after 
year to the betterment of both types of 
concerns. 

It is the belief of those who have had 
some experience in promoting this idea 
that some very definite and worth-while 
advantages should follow its use. From 
the standpoint of the community at 
large, some of the bad effects of seasonal 
employment can be alleviated as the 
working population becomes more con- 
tented and more secure in its feeling of 
continued work. For the two concerns 
involved, the expense of hiring, checking 
references, preliminary system training, 
and the inefficiency of the typical new 
employee are reduced to a minimum, 
especially if the system can be worked 
out on a_ year-after-year basis. In 
addition, it is pointed out that working 
skills are maintained as well as working 
habits, which in themselves are benefi- 
cial to both employers and employees. 
In some States, this exchange of person- 
nel will become a definite element in re- 
ducing the tax expense under the State’s 
Unemployment Compensation Act. 
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PAST EXPERIMENTS 


Some exchange of personnel has al- 
ready been carried out on a systematic 
basis by Marshall Field and Company of 
Chicago. That concern reports that 
some sixty-eight employees of a printing 
firm came into the store early one Oc- 
tober and worked in routine operations 
that required little preparatory skill. 
Marshall Field and Company did not 
comment on the specific jobs given to 
these employees but from another report 
of this same experiment it is revealed 
that they were used as cashiers, wrap- 
pers, and checkers. These workers re- 
turned to the printing business after 
Christmas and came back into the store 
at Easter time, after which they again 
returned to the printing firm where they 
remained until about the middle of 
September. Marshall Field and Com- 
pany reserves its opinion on the effective- 
ness of this exchange plan until further 
experiments have been carried out, but 
it is sufficiently interested in the possi- 
bilities to continue working toward 
other exchange plans. 

An article in Business Week, January 
28, 1939, reports that Pullman con- 
ductors, without seniority, could be 
used as floor managers and that their 
experience in handling the public make 
them particularly desirable as such. A 
report from the Eastern Railroad Asso- 
ciation indicated that such a plan was 
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impractical and could be arranged in 
only a few scattered cases. 

The Michigan and Wisconsin can- 
neries, whose season is from May to 
November, have been suggested as a 
source of employment for stores in that 
territory or for the printing concerns 
whose heavy seasons are from January 
to April. The actual practicability of 
this suggestion has not been verified. 

J. L. Hudson at one time worked out 
an exchange with the automobile con- 
cerns in Detroit, but this plan became 
obsolete when the automobile show 
dates were changed. 


FINDING SUITABLE FIELDS 


Granted, then, these advantages and 
the success of a few exchanges, the prob- 
lem resolves itself into one of actually 
finding the sources. It becomes ap- 
parent at the outset that each store 
must work the problem out for itself and 
make its own contacts in its own com- 
munity. However, to start the ball 
rolling and to direct the thinking of 
employers, the following data have been 
accumulated. Most of this information 
was collected with the City of New York 
in mind, but situations similar to those 
existing in New York are to be found in 
other parts of the country, and the 
fields of industry here contacted may 
offer a beginning for local investigation. 

In considering how to go about this 
problem, the only feasible approach, at 
the time, seemed to be to contact as 
many industries as possible and secure 
from them the needed information. 
Many of these contacts were made 
personally with the representatives of 
the industries and others were made 
through a questionnaire sent to trade 
unions and the like. 


Because the problem is of such im- 
mense proportions, only relatively few 
of the seasonal jobs available in a de- 
partment store were listed on the ques- 
tionnaire. The selection of these jobs 
was made partly on a quantity basis and 
partly on account of the necessity of 
limiting the scope of the problem. Few 
selling jobs were included. The possi- 
bility of supplying salespeople from 
industry is practically nil. If the sales- 
person type is found in any great num- 
bers in industrial concerns, it is in a 
selling capacity, and in most cases this 
means the same seasonal variation as 
in the department stores. Many stores 
have solved certain seasonal needs for 
salespeople by using college students. 
It has also been suggested that married 
women may be used in the same way. 
This suggestion has merit. Many mar- 
ried women would welcome employment 
for a specified few weeks out of each 
year. As a class, they are relatively 
firmly established in the community and 
thus a file for year-after-year employ- 
ment could be assembled. In addition, 
many customers seem to prefer more 
mature salespeople. A solution of this 
kind, however worth while, gets away 
from the exchange idea with its peculiar 
advantages. 

To get back to the reasons for the 
choice of the jobs listed in the question- 
naire, it must be borne in mind that this 
is just a beginning, and sources have to 
be established separately for each par- 
ticular job in each particular store. 
The following list serves to name the 
job, give season of greatest employ- 
ment, weekly wage, and the scope of 
job requirements. 

The survey led to few positive sug- 
gestions about which of the jobs listed 
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could be filled from other industries. 
The results of contacts with three in- 
dustries are given below, however, since 
they hold some promise. 


GREETING-CARD MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 


This field divides itself into three 
parts, (1) concerns selling primarily to 
chain stores, (2) concerns selling pri- 
marily to independent retailers, and 
(3) concerns selling to consumers. Of 
the three, the second is the largest and 
the most stable so far as seasonal em- 
ployment is concerned. Those firms 
selling to chains reach their peak of 
employment about the middle of Sep- 
tember and drop from 115 per cent to 
90 per cent by the middle of January. 


That low is maintained through Jan- 
uary, February, March, April, and a 
part of May. Those establishments 
selling consumers reach a high peak of 
employment in November and December 
and drop from 175 per cent to 50 per 
cent by February. This low continues 
through May. It is clear, then, that 
the concerns selling to chains could be- 
come employment sources for both the 
Christmas season and the Easter season 
in the retail stores. Those concerns 
selling to consumers could supply em- 
ployees for the Easter season. Gener- 
ally speaking, in this field, the larger 
the business the less seasonal fluctuation 
there is. Ina report by Dun and Brad- 
street on the greeting-card industry, 
forty-five concerns employing some 8,215 





SEASONAL JOBS IN DEPARTMENT STORES 





Weekly Wage 
Jobs Employment Period Rate 
Female 
Sewers (women’s suits) 3 weeks preceding Easter and Septem- $18.00 
ber through October 
Millinery trimmers 3 weeks preceding Easter $18.00 
Merchandise checkers (manually dex- | November 15 to December 24 $15.00 ' 
terous) 
Cashiers, stampers November 1 to December 24 $17.00 
Selling (book department) October 25 to December 24 $16.00 
Male or Female : 
Basket makers (manually dexterous) November 15 to December 24 $15.00 
Selling (silverware department) November 1 to December 24 $18.00 
Male 
Bushelmen (men’s suits) 3 weeks preceding Easter through July $28.00 
4 and September through October 
Tennis restringers May to September $25.00 
Ski mounters November to February $20.00 
Packers November 15 to December 24 $20.00 
Easter egg decorators 2 weeks preceding Easter 
Receiving, order filling, senior stockmen November 15 to December 24 $20.00 
Entry clerk, bulk sorters, shipping clerks November 1 to December 24 $20.00 
Heavy loaders November 1 to December 24 $20.00 
Upholsterers September 15 to December 24 $32.00 
Slip-cover cutters and operators April 1 to July 15 $35.00 
Selling (radio department) November 15 to December 24 $20.00 
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employees are located in the following 
States: 


DY bic kc 5a 00 EKA ie hea See 8 
SS NE. ce try tg 5S ve ate ae 1 
Massachusetts.................. 11 
SE en Tr eer 1 
Ree oo. OS CERES 1 
pens Se 3 a 1 
TIE. x os halen ta vesucvaee 14 
Me Oleh. kik ile. ee 2 
AE ey eed oa ee ee 1 
peer eee ere 4 
NS. b sra.s eR SAN URE 1 

MD kes ees SR Ae 45 


Job classification in the greeting-card 
industry is as follows: 


Shop or machine operations 

Artists and sentiment writers 
Finishing operations (hand colorists) 
Packing, shipping, and receiving 
Office, sales, and executives 


With this set-up it seems highly probable 
that something could be done in “trad- 
ing talent” between the retail field and 
the greeting-card industry. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU OF GRAND 
RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


This organization reports that the 
furniture business of that locality has 
never been considered a seasonal busi- 
ness. Peaks and valleys, however, have 
become more pronounced in the last 
few years due to dealers buying for im- 
mediate rather than future needs. The 
lows in the industry occur during the 
months of January, May, July, and 
October. However, these lows are par- 
tially mitigated by special attention to 
the creation of new samples during these 
months. The usefulness, then, of the 
furniture-manufacturing field for the 
proposed trading of talent depends upon 


the extent of the sample furniture de- 
velopment in each concern. As a source 
of packers, senior stockmen, entry clerks, 
shipping clerks, bulk sorters, upholster- 
ers, and slip-cover cutters and operators, 
this field perhaps offers as much as any 
investigated, provided a relatively small 
local concern could be found which 
did not give special attention to new 
sample work. 


HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 


A contact with the Hudson River Day 
Line in New York City proved to be the 
most definite source of supply for male 
workers. From October to May of each 
year, some sixty deck hands are avail- 
able from this one concern. These men 
are foreign born, for the most part 
Italian and Spanish, and of such char- 
acter and usefulness as to be reémploy- 
able year after year by the steamship 
line. There is a wide age range among 
them but all are strong and might be 
usable as heavy loaders in a retail con- 
cern. Their salary is $75.00 a month 
during the season plus room and board, 
which is comparable with store salaries 
offered loaders. Their work during the 
winter months is on a day-by-day basis 
as longshoremen so that as a group they 
might welcome a month or so of steady 
employment. This same source of man- 
ual labor will exist in any industrial 
community where any phase of water 
transportation is seasonal. Large ocean- 
going steamship lines, however, do not 
provide a source. These companies 
maintain a year-round personnel by 
shipping to southern climates in the 
winter and northern climates in the 
summer. 

These three possible sources form a 
nucleus for further investigation. 











How Customers Explain Their 
Unsatisfactory Purchases 


LAWRENCE G. NORDSTROM 


This study of the shopping experiences of 224 customers in the New York 
shopping area throws new light on the problem of customer returns. 


Terence, Roman poet of middling re- 
nown, said Nullum est iam dictum quod 
non dictum—nothing is being said now 
that has not been said before. Applied 
to a study of returned goods in the 
department-store business, this is too 
true. The subject has been probed to 
virtual exhaustion and discussed at 
devastating length. Despite extensive 
analysis and debate, late reports in- 
dicate that ‘“‘returned goods” continue 
as a major merchandising puzzle. 


NATURE OF THIS STUDY 


This study of returns has tried to 
probe the customer’s mind from one of 
the less familiar approaches. It first 
asked customers for a statement onun- 
satisfactory purchases, not for the usual 
report on an actual return of mer- 
chandise. With the wealth of material 
already gathered on actual returns, 
it would seem that this is one avenue 
for attack to determine what is probably 
even more important to stores—the 
extent of unexpressed dissatisfaction. 
Second, it attempted to determine who 
is at fault when purchases are unsatis- 
factory, rather than the nature of the 
dissatisfaction. 

Most interviews (224) with customers 
were made on the basis of question- 
naires which asked the following ques- 
tions: 


1. What item was recently bought with 
which you have experienced dissatisfaction? 

2. What induced you to buy this particular 
item in the first place? 

3. Who or what do you feel was at fault in 
your purchase of this unsatisfactory item? 

4. If fit of merchandise was the cause of 
dissatisfaction, who induced you to make the 
unsatisfactory purchase? 

5. Do you read information on labels or tags? 

6. Did you find information on labels or tags 
misleading? 

7. Have you returned the merchandise? 


In a breakdown of figures for item 1, 
it was shown that 38 per cent of un- 
satisfactory purchases were in women’s 
clothing accessory lines and 33 per cent 
in women’s ready-to-wear. 


ON WHOM CUSTOMERS RELY WHEN THEY 
BUY 


Under the heading of what induced 
the unsatisfactory purchase, the follow- 
ing facts were obtained: 

No. of 


Cus- 
tomers 
Statement of salespeople............ 92 
Statements in an advertisement...... 48 
Own inspection of goods............. 38 
Information on labels or tags........ 18 
Judgment of a friend................ 16 
oo Gr 8 
Personality of salesperson........... 
Total 224 


These figures need no comment, other 
than that of the importance of sales- 
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people in the selling operation. Over 
two fifths of the customers questioned 
indicated that salespeople induced them 
to buy goods that later proved unsatis- 
factory, and over one fifth relied on the 
advertising. 


WHO IS TO BLAME FOR UNSATISFACTORY 
BUYING 
The next question had to do with 
whom (or what) the customer deemed 
at fault for the unsatisfactory purchase. 
The results varied somewhat from the 
opinions as to who induced the pur- 
chase, but salespeople were held to be 
chiefly at fault—either in their specific 
statements or in their attitude that 
forced the customer to buy. The figures 
were as follows: 
No. of 


Cus- 

lomers 
Salesperson’s statement............. 104 
Erroneous statements on label....... 34 
Misleading advertisement. ..... . 2 
Salesperson’s attitude............... 22 
Own poor judgment.............. a 
Miscellaneous and manufacturer...... 10 
ig fo —. 
Total 224 


The most common complaints of 
customers revolve around statements 
(by salespeople) to the effect that gar- 
ments will not shrink, that they are 
washable, that they will wear, that they 
are becoming, and that they fit. Since 
most people have little sales resistance 
(it being easier to say “yes” than “‘no’’), 
salespeople can frequently cause ac- 
ceptance of an unsuitable article at the 
time of sale. Doubt on the part of a 
customer can be overcome by an assur- 
ing statement and, since few customers 
are technical experts, the customers can 
hardly be blamed for subsequent dis- 
satisfaction. 


Under the subject of “fit of merchan- 
dise,”’ 70.4 per cent attributed dis- 
satisfaction to inducements of the sales- 
person, who assured the customer either 
of the immediate fit of a garment or of 
the ultimate shaping withwear. How- 
ever, 27.3 per cent accepted responsibility 
as to their poor judgment, frankly ad- 
mitting they should have known better, 
while 2.3 per cent were influenced by a 
friend’s opinion. 


LABELS A CAUSE OF COMPLAINT 


Comments indicated that some of the 
blame attached to salespersons’ state- 
ments, to salespersons’ attitudes, and to 
poor judgment was caused in part by 
misinformation on labels. This dif- 
ficulty arose from several sources: 


1. Errors in labeling 

2. Misrepresentation in labeling 

3. Eagerness to buy coupled with misinter- 
pretation of label 


A sharply divided interest in the 
subject of labels was revealed. An 
even 50 per cent said they did not read 
labels beyond the size and the other 50 
per cent said they did not read labels at 
all. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that men who read labels con- 
fine their interest in that type of litera- 
ture to printed statements in connection 
with mechanical devices such as radios, 
washing machines, refrigerators, and 
tools. Here, most of them feel that 
they are quite well informed and know 
what features to study. On the subject 
of wearables, men are apparently more 
docile than women and can be more 
easily influenced on such subjects as 
materials, fit, and becomingness. Fur- 


thermore, they evidence little interest 
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in learning about those subjects. This 
is one field in which education in the use 
of reliable labels as mediums of compara- 
tive value might be effective. 

Of all questionnaires returned, 47 per 
cent indicated confusion, inaccuracy, 
deception, or unreliability in labels. 
The chief trouble is traceable to errors 
in sizing, as the table indicates. 


Reasons for Dissatisfaction with Labels as 
Expressed by 105 Customers 


Per 

Cent 

Wrong sizes indicated............. 41.5 

Materials described incorrectly..... 26.4 
Durability including “launderabil- 

Sty” OVCRSINUEG . www ee eee 20.7 

Color described incorrectly........ 11.4 

Total 100.0 


These figures seem to present con- 
vincing evidence that the accuracy of 
labels so far in use is open to grave ques- 
tion. 


EXTENT OF UNSATISFACTORY PURCHASES 
NOT RETURNED 


The extent of dissatisfaction that does 
not come to a store’s attention is 
startlingly illustrated by the fact that 
85 or 38 per cent of the dissatisfied cus- 
tomers did not attempt to return the 
unsatisfactory merchandise. Goods 
were returned and accepted by stores by 
138 of the customers. Only two of the 
claims were said to have been rejected 
by stores. In other words, about one 
third of the unsatisfactory transactions 
from the customers’ viewpoint stay 
bad in the customer’s mind, but never 
come to a store’s attention. The cus- 
tomer accepts the situation, may use the 
item in some makeshift way, may dis- 
card it, or may recall the unsatisfactory 
experience when again considering the 
store as a source for future needs. 


CUSTOMERS UNAWARE OF COST OF 
RETURNS 


Many customers realize that returning 
of merchandise is expensive to the store 
and that it is figured into the cost to 
them, and therefore shop carefully. 
However, the great bulk of the buying 
public, despite extensive consumer 
movement propaganda, does not have 
the slightest suspicion that this is an 
expensive proceeding and that it is 
paying for the privilege. By far, most 
customers regard the courtesy as a right 
and feel that it is the store’s money ahd 
not theirs that is supporting the old 
game of “send it back.” The Ohio 
State survey of 1927 indicated support 
by some stores of the theory that the 
customer pays for satisfaction and has a 
right to get it. The theory, of course, 
ignores those who do not want to or do 
not need to exercise the right, but 
nevertheless must pay for the abuse of 
the privilege by others. A point of 
amusement to some store people is the 
story of the woman who never has re- 
turned anything. She just phones the 
store and it calls for the item. This 
ceases to be funny when one is con- 
fronted with the fact that no less than 
3 per cent of the people interviewed have 
that attitude toward returns; namely, 
that because they did not carry the 
article back personally to the store, they 
were not returning goods. 


CONCLUSION 

This study indicates that the extent 
of customer dissatisfaction with mer- 
chandise purchases is_ considerably 
greater than the return percentages of 
stores indicate. 

It also shows that customers rely 
largely on salespeople or on advertising 
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in making selections. Customers feel 
that salespeople, erroneous labels, and 
misleading advertising are the chief 
offenders when purchases turn out to be 
unsatisfactory. 

Evidently, the return-goods problem 
will not be solved until stores develop a 
really intelligent salesforce that knows 
both merchandise and customers. But 
a program of accurate merchandise 
labeling will go far toward improving 
the present situation. 


Supermarkets in 
Evanston, Illinois 


A survey made by James W. De Long, 
a teacher in Evanston, shows the at- 
titude of customers in that city to 
different types of food stores. By ques- 
tionnaire, he surveyed 508 customers, 
classifying them into three occupational 
groups. The table below gives the 
main findings. 


CUSTOMER PREFERENCE FOR TyPES OF Foop 
STORES—EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

W hite- 

Rural Industrial Collar 


Cus- Cus- Cus- 
Types of Stores Total tomers tomers tomers 


Total customers 


surveyed...... 508 74 288 146 
Local independ- 

ee 318 32 213 73 
Local chains. .... 65 8 50 7 
National chains.. 54 19 25 10 
Supermarkets.... 71 15 0 56 


The supermarkets involved were all 
units of chains but, for purposes of this 
study, were segregated from the local 
and national chains operating in the 
usual way. 

It is significant that the supermarket 
seems to have outstripped the orthodox 
chains in customer preference, particu- 
larly with the white-collar class. While 


none of the industrial group indicated a 
preference for the supermarket, 62 of the 
288 stated that they might prefer the 
market if they could spare the time to go 
there. In other words, the extra time 
required to shop in a supermarket acts 
as a deterrent, particularly for factory 
workers and railroad employees. 

The survey further indicated that 
customers travel on an average twice as 
far to a supermarket as to the other 
types of stores. Naturally, the average 
frequency of trips to the supermarket is 
less; but it is significant that almost half 
the customers preferring supermarkets 
trade there daily. 

The chief reasons cited by the cus- 
tomers of supermarkets for their choice 
are low prices,! attraction of advertised 
specials, and convenience in the case of 
those who pass by, to and from work. 

The outstanding reason for not trading 
in supermarkets was distance and incon- 
venience of locations. Two other rea- 
sons of considerably less importance 
were lack of delivery service and, in the 
case of the industrial group, nonunioni- 
zation. 

One clue to the ability of supermarkets 
to undersell is found in the following 
table. The large average sale results in 
low handling costs in relation to volume. 


AVERAGE PURCHASES OF CUSTOMERS IN TYPES 
OF STORES PREFERRED 


White- 
Rural Industrial Collar 


Local independent... $1.43 $.54 $.91 


Local chain........ y ee .65 1.10 
National chain..... 2.50 .63 1.15 
Supermarket....... 3.78 — 3.24 


1A study made by Professor H. M. Haas of Indiana 
University reveals that a chain-store supermarket in 
Bloomington had prices 14 per cent lower than the aver- 
age of ten stores surveyed. 
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A Department Store Run by High- 
School Students 


CarL J. NEMETZ 


This article brings up to date the experience of the Student Shop in the 


Greenwich High School. 


The operation of this shop's grocery store was 


presented in the October 1939 issue of the JOURNAL OF RETAILING. 


The theory of learning by doing has 
been in operation for the past year at 
the Greenwich High School with the aid 
of its life-sized Student Shop. The 
grocery store, first installed, was fol- 
lowed last fall by a department store. 
This set-up, which continued through 
the first semester, is discussed below. 

Included in the store were girls’ and 
boys’ clothing, sporting goods, cos- 
metics, and gift departments. The lat- 
ter was added about a month before 
Christmas. This store was so arranged 
as to devote a separate section for each 
department. In addition, a separate 
wrapping and cashier’s counter was 
maintained. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH LOCAL MERCHANTS 


The merchandise was furnished by 
ten local merchants and consigned at 
their regular retail prices. However, 
once each week each merchant put on a 
special sale of some item that was car- 
ried at the Student Shop only and was 
not available in his own store. Special 
announcements of these bargains were 
broadcast over the school radio, thus 
affording merchants excellent advertis- 
ing. All profits from this shop went 
back to the merchants who contributed 
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the goods. Merchants contributed for a 
general insurance policy which ade- 
quately covered fire and theft risk but 
they paid nothing toward the main- 
tenance of the shop. Thus merchant 
satisfaction was easily maintained. 

The arrangement for operating this 
shop has created a cordial working re- 
lationship between the school and the 
merchants of the town. The merchants 
have been exceptionally codperative in 
the loan of special showcases, clothes 
racks, and other equipment. More 
employment contacts have been made 
during the past year, and teaching of 
principles has become a simpler pro- 
cedure. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PROMOTION 


The store organization was operated 
on a basis of regular promotions from 
one job level to another. In order for 
a student to work in the shop, he or she 
had to show sufficient proficiency in 
classwork to warrant “graduation” into 
the Student Shop. Here, the first step 
was to become a salesclerk, then ad- 
vance to a department manager, then 
(in the case of the outstanding students) 
to assistant store manager, and finally 
to general manager. Each department 
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manager was responsible to one of the 
ten merchants for selection and sale of 
his merchandise. The students acting 
as salesclerks worked in the shop during 
their scheduled study periods. With 
this arrangement, there were no inter- 
ferences with schoolwork. 

The general manager received the 
first opportunity for any position that 
came in from the outside. During the 
semester, three of the general managers 
went into permanent positions. 


COOPERATION OF SPECIALIZED GROUPS 
OF STUDENTS 

The bookkeeping for this shop was 
kept by a fourth-year class in bookkeep- 
ing. This group of students spent at 
least one period each day in the shop. 
It was the duty of these students to 
maintain all records, which consisted of 
proving a six-drawer cash register, mak- 
ing daily deposits, auditing daily sales 
slips, maintaining departmentalized sale 
and purchase journals, general and 
subsidiary ledgers, and a visible per- 
petual inventory record. These duties 
were rotated among the students every 
two weeks. Two of these students 
worked part time in two local stores 
maintaining similar inventory records. 
The experience was one of the most 
practical types in bookkeeping that the 
classes had ever experienced. The re- 
sults were highly satisfactory both to 
the school and the students. 

A great number of the backgrounds 
for the two display windows and all of 
the show cards were made by the com- 
mercial art students. In addition to 
this, the original construction of the 
store front, store shelving, and dressing 
department were done by manual-arts 
students. Thus, all told, about a hun- 


dred students were engaged in the 
activities of this store. 

The customers for the merchandise 
consist of students, teachers, and parents 
of the students. The business has 
averaged slightly over forty dollars per 
week. With the beginning of the second 
semester, the shop will operate again as 
a grocery store for two months and then, 
in April, change to a spring sportswear 
shop. 


Retailer-Teacher Con- 
ference in New York 


The Second Annual Conference of 
Retailers and Retail Teachers was held 
Friday, January 19, as the wind-up of 
the annual convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. The 
morning and luncheon sessions were 
devoted to formal talks on the future of 
distributive education and the afternoon 
session to a panel discussion of current 
problems in the field. 

Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, United 
States Office of Education, reported on 
the 150 per cent increase in enrollment 
in George-Deen classes during 1939. 
During this year, 90,060 students were 
enrolled compared with 36,008 in 1938. 
The program was in operation in 44 
States and 623 communities as com- 
pared with 36 States and 345 communi- 
ties for 1938. For the most part, the 
new communities represent the smaller 
cities and towns. Whereas in 1938, 75 
per cent of the classes organized were in 
salesmanship, the new classes have 
tended toward merchandise information 
for salespeople and phases of store 
management for executives and owners. 
During 1939, $817,000 were expended 
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for distributive education of which 
$487,000 was represented by Federal 
funds. 

The afternoon panel was led by Jack 
Milligan, chief of the business education 
division, Michigan. The meeting was 
devoted to the set-up of the program 
rather than to curricula and teaching 
technique. 

There was a lively discussion over the 
question of allowing a George-Deen 
teacher to give a course limited to the 
employees of one store. Mr. Haas, 
regional agent, stated that this was 
against the policy of the Office of Edu- 
cation, although not specifically pro- 
hibited by the Act. Since in the field 
of industrial arts, courses limited to the 
employees of one organization are al- 
lowed, there was some feeling that they 
should be allowed also in the distribu- 
tive field. Doubtless, the authorities 
fear the possibility that larger organiza- 
tions would be tempted to introduce 
George-Deen courses as a substitute 
rather than as a supplement to their 
regular training. 

The discussion further brought out 
the information that employees are 
seldom represented on advisory com- 
mittees organized to get a program 
under way. There seemed to be a feel- 
ing that such representation is desirable 
but it is hard to find appropriate em- 
ployees and there is some danger of 
becoming involved with the unions. 

Since the greatest activity to date is 
in adult education, the thought was 
voiced that classes should be held in 
stores or public buildings other than 
schools in order to avoid an academic 
atmosphere. 

Probably the most interesting sugges- 
tion of the meeting was the proposal that 


a national organization of students of 
retailing be started. Such an organiza- 
tion would give members a feeling of the 
dignity of studying retailing as a pro- 
fession and would keep interest at a high 
pitch. 


The American Entrepre- 
neur Spirit 


A recent survey by Fortune magazine 
shows that about two thirds of those 
now working for some one else would 
like to go into business for themselves, 
at least under certain circumstances. 
Nearly half of those now employed be- 
lieve that they will eventually try it. 
Seventy per cent of the single men are 
interested in going into business for 
themselves and most of them think they 
will. Nearly half the single women are 
interested and one third of them really 
expect to do so. The desire to run a 
business is greatest among young people 
and among the lower income brackets. 
Of those already their own bosses, less 
than 7 per cent would prefer to work for 
some one else. 

In spite of the increased dependence 
upon government support that has been 
so generally decried, the study reveals 
that 61 per cent prefer a fifty-fifty 
chance of success rather than security. 
Only one third prefer a steady job earn- 
ing just enough to get by on, but with 
no prospect for advancement. 

With this marked desire to run one’s 
own business and with the willingness 
to take a reasonable risk, there is a 
decided need to develop courses to pre- 
pare these people for entrepreneurship. 
While the survey does not indicate the 
types of business in which people wish 
to engage, the probabilities are that re- 
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tailing heads the list. Courses in dis- 
tributive education are too much di- 
rected toward the needs of employees, 
particularly in large stores. This new 
field of training is the one that must be 
cultivated in the future. 


Essentials of the Program 
in Distributive 
Education 


Dr. Paul H. Nystrom of Columbia 
University gives the following sugges- 
tions in regard to courses in distributive 
education: 


1. Much more emphasis should be placed 
upon fundamental merchandise instruction. 
Merchandise study should comprise at least 
half, if not more, of all distributive trade voca- 
tional studies. 

2. Subject matter (for merchandise study) 
should be classified according to consumer use 
rather than according to raw materials; i.e., 
foods, apparel, etc., rather than cotton, silk, 
leather, glass, etc. 

3. The course should include practical eco- 
nomics. 

4. The economics of consumption deserves 
particular emphasis. 

5. Highly specialized courses in certain lines 
of merchandise, such as jewelry, should be 
offered only in very large cities or where students 
can be attracted from all over the State. 

6. Care must be taken not to have the train- 
ing program become predominantly one for de- 
partment-store and _ chain-store employees. 
Training should be planned for those that need 
it most, not for those easiest to organize. 


Media for Publicizing 
the Program 


A western city, which had decided 
upon a distributive education program 
involving a course of twelve lessons, 
made use of all of the following methods 
to publicize the program: 


Letters to be taken home by grade-school 
children (high-school students too prone to for- 
get to deliver the letter) 

Ministers and church announcements (usu- 
ally overlooked) 

A series of new stories 

The motion-picture theaters (slides donated) 

One paid advertisement (donated by Cham- 
ber of Commerce) 

Radio announcements and one radio story 
(donated) 

Postal card reminders on opening nights 

Telephoning for special groups (spot work) 

Announcements before all meetings of labor 
groups 

Monthly bulletin of the labor unions 

All bulletin boards in stores and public 
places 

Ten-minute meetings with store employees 

Chamber of Commerce publicity 

Retail-clerk organizations 

Civic and Service Club talks and announce- 
ments 

Card and file information through store 
visits 

The program provides an excellent 
check list for others. The use of a wide 
variety of media ensures community 


interest. 


Student Evaluation of 
Courses in Distribu- 
tive Education 


During the spring of 1939, the Fifth 
Avenue Evening High School of Pitts- 
burgh offered twenty courses in phases 
of distributive education. Each course 
met five times, once each week from 
seven to nine p.m. A total of 886 stu- 
dents registered and of these 384 finished 
the course (or courses) for which they 
enrolled. Approximately 38 per cent 
of the students were high-school gradu- 
ates with no further formal education, 
but 36 per cent had had additional 
schooling, either in college or in post- 
graduate high-school courses. 
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' , 
The courses given covered speech, See the form below. The completed | 
letter writing, merchandising mathemat- questionnaires were analyzed and an- 
ics, psychology, advertising, store oper- swers tabulated and included in the 
ation, fashion, textiles, display, and report of Supervisor of Distributive Edu- | 
specialized courses in corsets, shoes, cation Dart — — method of | 
meats, printing, bakery, foods, and check-up could well be used in connec- 
tion with courses elsewhere. i 
drugs. : . 
; The most interesting fact growing out | 
The most popular course was in Prac- é' ; i 
eet Michel th a of the questionnaire was that the | 
eons ae. * oe majority of students are in favor of 
Effective Speech second. ; eight-week rather than five-week 
An interesting phase of this program courses. This recognition of the need 
was the questionnaire submitted to for more training augurs well for the | 
° ° ° . ' 
each student at the end of the course. future of distributive education. 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
FIFTH AVENUE EVENING SCHOOL 
Distribution Occupation Classes 
The purpose of this survey is to find out how you liked the classes you attended at the Fifth Avenue 
Evening School. 
We want a frank expression and, therefore, ask that you do not sign your name. 
Please answer the questions relative to each class you have attended. 
a Ee hel a ere 
2. Name of teacher....... P ies io Feed et ars Boake snore nee : 
3. Wey Mkl YOU TARO CNIS COUTEE? . . 2 sk eee cece cae Al, 
4. Would you like to take advanced work in this subject?—Yes ( ) No ( ) 
5. Did you like this course?—Yes ( ) No( ) 
6. Did you like the teacher?—Yes ( ) No ( ) 
ba | ol” Qe rE 
Bg SO CU OUNOR? ow... se cc aces ced heeasaseenbbeecsedeusesonncd 
Kindly check school grade completed in proper space below: 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE 
Grade Completed 4G. 4-18 1 2 3 4 PG 1 2 3 4 
Check in this space 
8. What classes would you suggest we offer besides those taught this term? 
| ee ae 
pass a RR pines Shiu sich Kise s ex ioe wei sds Teeweens 
NS eS Ry Peta ALS cate end eds Keates city baewioates em eae 
9. Did you attend classes between September 26 and November 18? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 
10. Do you think the classes should meet for five ( ), six ( ), seven ( ), or eight ( ) 


weeks? 
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Book Reviews 


Principles of Retail Merchandising, by 
Harold A. Baker. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Incor- 
porated, 1939, 462 pages. 


Upon first examining Baker’s new book, 
Principles of Retail Merchandising, one is 
inclined to dismiss it with indifference as just 
another book in the field of department-store 
merchandising, a field that has already been 
well covered by a number of well-qualified 
writers. Yet the book cannot be so lightly 
viewed, for it has some decided merits. From 
the point of view of organization of material, 
for example, there is probably no book on the 
subject that is superior, if there is any that is 
equal, to Principles of Retail Merchandising. 
After explaining the organization of the store 
and of the merchandising division, the author 
logically discusses the department store, cus- 
tomer, buying practices, receiving and marking, 
pricing, personal selling, publicity, sales pro- 
motion, markup and markdowns, turnover and 
model stocks, inventory and stock control, de- 
partmental merchandise budget, and analysis 
of departmental operations. 

Notwithstanding its logical arrangement, the 
book is not recommended in its entirety. Its 
chapters vary greatly in quality. Some of 
them are well conceived and well written, others 
might better have been omitted than to be 
included in their present form. The chapter on 
Sales Promotion, for example, despite minor 
shortcomings, discusses some angles of the sub- 
ject not adequately treated elsewhere and, in 
general, provokes constructive thought. By 
way of contrast, the chapter on Publicity is 
so weak as to make one discount somewhat the 
value of other chapters. The chapter gives the 
impression of a miscellany of topics, about each 
of which the author has learned a little some- 
thing by “standing on the outside, looking in.” 
By trying to cover so many topics, the author 
treats some incompletely; yet he deals with 
others more completely than their importance 
warrants, Many sections are inconclusive, as 
if the author were not certain enough of his 
ground to advocate any definite course of action. 
Some of his discussions are so general that they 
are of help to no one, even to a beginner. 
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Although several chapters of Principles of 
Retail Merchandising provide excellent refer- 
ence material, the book as a whole is hardly 
complete enough or conclusive enough to serve 


as a text. 
C. M. E. 


The Customer Complaint Calendar, by 
William J. Pilat. Pittsburgh: Re- 
search Bureau for Retail Training in 
codperation with the Store Manage- 
ment Group of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, 1940, 232 


pages. 


Twenty-one department stores reported 
their customer complaints for one year to the 
Research Bureau for Retail Training at Pitts- 
burgh. This involved a total of 811,187 com- 
plaints. These were classified according to 
what customers complained about, and what the 
stores did about them. 

This information has been analyzed for each 
month as well as for the year as a whole. Thus 
it provides every store a useful basis for com- 
paring its own complaints each month with a 
norm. It also assists the store to set up safe- 
guards, knowing what types of complaint are 
likely to be most important each month. For 
example, 18 per cent of the complaints in Janu- 
ary have to do with overcharges whereas this 
reason falls to 12.3 per cent of the complaints 
in September. 


The annual summary shows the following 
classification of customer complaints: 


Per Cent 

cg ae END IE 36.4 
Pe, bio ne ahaaee cars 15.0 
Credit or refund due.............. 14.7 
PE EE Cer 10.3 
Wrong merchandise............... 9.8 
POOR COIR oshsiiiics doen owa ccs 2% 7.3 
Short merchandise................ 6.5 

Total 100.0 


Of the total, 35.6 per cent resulted in returned 
goods and in 29.8 per cent of the cases the ad- 
justment was such that a return might occur 
later. Only 34.6 per cent of the complaints 
definitely did not result in returns. 
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It is estimated that about 3 per cent of a 
store’s transactions lead to complaints and that 
the cost of a complaint to the store is about 
$1.08. With an average sale of about $2.00, 
this would indicate that complaints cost the 
store about 14 per cent of its sales. 

Without doubt, this is the most comprehen- 
sive study of reasons for customer complaints 
yet made and should provide store management 
with standards with which to compare and thus 


improve their own operations. 
J. W. W. 


Consumer Credit and Economic Stability, 
by Rolf Nugent. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1939, 420 pp. 


This important book by the Foundation’s 
Director of Consumer Credit Studies is, one is 
tempted to say, all that a book “should be.” 
First, it is excellent as to format; second, it is a 
scholarly book and yet quite readable; third, 
the author tells in his foreword what he at- 
tempted to do and then in the remainder of 
the book does it; and, fourth, it is the culmina- 
tion of years of work by this division and the 
author indicates the value of all that study in 
the formation of public economic policies. In 
the welter of pressure-group activities to get the 
Government to interfere in one way or another 
with our economic system to serve the inter- 
ested group’s economic ends, a study like this 
comes as a breath of fresh air. The author has 
brought together much solid material in this 
field; he fuses it together and is not afraid to 
draw conclusions. 

These conclusions, like them or not, are 
valuable not only because Dr. Nugent is one of 
the best posted men in the country on consumer 
credit in all its branches, but because he gives 
evidence of being a well-trained and capable 
economist. His study confirms the impression 
that has been gaining ground since the early 
1930’s that, of late, booms have been extended 
because of widespread purchases of durable 
consumer goods and that vice versa, as depres- 
sions get under way, reluctance to purchase such 
goods extends their period. Since the purchase 
of these goods is extended through the extension 
of consumer credit and since such credit is more 
readily extended during periods of boom and 
curtailed during depressions, consumer credit 


| 
because of its magnitude plays an important 
part in our business ups and downs. 

Dr. Nugent comes to the conclusion that the 
automatic stabilizing forces posited by the clas- 
sical economists as sufficient to stabilize eco- 
nomic movements ‘“‘do not work effectively, 
particularly in the cases of installment sales 
and are not strong enough to bring about general 
economic stability.” He therefore proposes that 
public policies be adopted that will permit of 
sufficient control of consumer credit so to stabi- 
lize its use that it will aid recovery and retard 
depression, thus becoming a force that, added to 
others, will bring us a step nearer to economic 
stability. 

If this were all the book yielded it would be 
enough, but in addition the reader will find 
probably the best estimates available of all kinds 
of consumer credit outstanding at the end of 
each of the years 1923 to 1937; some discussion 
of consumer credit and its use in the United 
States during the nineteenth century; and, 
finally, one hundred pages given over to careful 
consideration of the ‘economic consequences of 
consumer credit fluctuations,’ in which the 
reader is introduced to economic theory and the 
business cycle not only in terms of the classical 
writers but, more important, in terms of the 
present dynamic analysis sweeping through the 
ranks of the economists. 

LovuIs BADER 


Colbert and a Century of French Mercan- 
tilism, by Charles W. Cole. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1939, Volume I, ix + 532 pages; 
Volume II, 675 pages. 


It may be only a fortuitous circumstance that 
this book on a century of French mercantilism 
appears at a time when the people of the major 
countries of the world are once again reaching to 
the nth degree for the promised land of govern- 
ment interference as the panacea that will cor- 
rect all the defects of their frailties. The cul- 
mination of those efforts now, as it was then, 
is war, economic and military, and matters are 
left far worse than before. 

This book by Cole, Olds professor of econom- 
ics at Amherst, may be read with interest by all 
those who have to do with economic affairs, 
because of the mine of information it contains 
dealing with just such matters largely during the 
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period of France’s brilliant dictator King Louis 
XIV; he was the state. Back of that state were 
the advisers to the King, and the principal ad- 
viser between 1661 and 1682 was Jean Baptiste 
Colbert. 

This man Colbert had a passion and it was 
France. She must become great but that great- 
ness was to be secured through the development 
of trade. Trade, however, could only become 
great if there were goods and services to be 
traded, so manufacture and shipping were 
necessary. The guild system with its small 
ideas of production and trade still gripped 
France. In Colbert’s eyes, there was no way 
of jolting people out of that rut short of govern- 
ment interference; here all of his magnificent 
energy came into play. This interference was 
of two kinds: (1) encouragement by the Govern- 
ment in the form of subsidies, monopolies, grants 
of nobility, importation of skilled workmen, 
and royal favors; and (2) regulation in great 
detail of manufacture and trade so that two 
things might be accomplished (a) protection 
of buyers both at home and abroad, especially 
those in the colonies, and (b) securing of reve- 
nues for the Government, which for a number of 
reasons, such as the encouragement of the arts, 
economic activities, and the wars partly gener- 
ated thereby, was a costly one. Nevertheless, 
it appears to have been a heyday for those busi- 
ness men willing to go along with the Govern- 
ment. 

The book is filled with the detail of the Col- 
bertine period, yet in large stretches it is com- 
paratively easy reading. There is, however, all 
too little generalization; but that permits the 
reader the more freely to draw his own con- 
clusions. Finally, one is obliged to express re- 
gret that there is almost nothing on the part 
played by business men in all the encouragement 
given and the regulation fostered by the Govern- 
ment. Just as Colbert advised the King as to 
what should be done, it would seem there must 
have been some who in turn advised Colbert. 
Here is the most massive English treatment of a 
great French epoch yet written and all of that 
epoch apparently came from the brain of the 
amazing Colbert. Perhaps business men did 
play an important part in this period, for on 
page 372, Volume II, it is reported that from the 
Sieurs Guy Pocquelin and Francois de la 
Croix, merchant drapers of Paris, the merchants 


and manufacturers of Illiers learned through a 
letter they brought from Colbert that the King 
was anxious to build up the manufacturers of 
the kingdom. On page 373 we learn that Col- 
bert had assembled the merchant drapers of 
Paris and asked their advice, and further on we 
see Pocquelin and de la Croix carrying the im- 
portant message of Colbert ail over the land. 
It would be surprising if they were different 
from English or American business men. 

The two volumes are beautiful to look at; 
they may well grace any library, and business 
men will find them worth reading. 

Louis BADER 


Chain Stores and Legislation, compiled 
by Daniel Bloomfield. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1939, 
466 pages. 


This book, like the others in “The Refer- 
ence Shelf” series, is a collection of articles 
written by recognized authorities. These ar- 
ticles, or excerpts from articles, are grouped 
under the following headings: (1) general ar- 
ticles, (2) mortality of retail stores, (3) chain 
stores and independent stores, (4) supermarkets, 
(5) voluntary chains, (6) chains and the farmer, 
(7) chains and monopoly, (8) the courts and 
chain stores, (9) the Robinson-Patman Act, and 
(10) the Patman Bill. In addition, there is an 
exhaustive brief on both sides of the question 
“Ts the chain-store system of distribution bene- 
ficial to the interests of the public?” A lengthy 
bibliography is also included. 

Mr. Bloomfield has been fair to both the pro- 
tagonists and the antagonists of chains. He has 
selected outstanding spokesmen on both sides 
of the chain controversy, and has given each 
side about equal space in the book. Although 
some of the contributions are obviously biased 
in their point of view, Mr. Bloomfield has been 
careful to include a number of articles by con- 
tributors who should be relatively unbiased, 
such as economists and professors. 

Unfortunately, the book gives the impression 
that antichain legislation is limited to special 
taxes imposed upon chains and to the Robinson- 
Patman Act. Other laws vitally affecting 
chain-store operation such as Fair Trade acts 
and Unfair Trade Practice acts are neglected. 

E. O. S. 
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